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A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE SCHOOLS 


The present condition and prospects of our Schools are such as to inspire 
neither discouragement nor unbounded confidence. Like other educational 
institutions we face a financial situation which may mean a serious curtail- 
ment of our work unless friends, both old and new, come valiantly and soon 
to our relief. Such circumstances make us regret all the more that Pro- 
fessors Montgomery and Barton have found it necessary to retire from the 
positions which they have filled with self-sacrificing devotion and distin- 
guished success these many years. Fortunate indeed for those of us upon 
whom their tasks devolve is the fact that we may still rely upon their 
counsel and assistance. 

The opportunities before us are full of promise. Rich yields have 
rewarded archaeological efforts of recent years in Mesopotamia. In Pales- 
tine also, while sensational discoveries are few, much of importance is being 
done and far more remains to be done. Transjordan’s archaeological 
possibilities are just beginning to be realized, and our schools have played 
a prominent part in what has thus far been accomplished there. From 
Jerusalem, moreover, Egypt and Syria are within easy reach, the former a 
vast treasury of antiquities and the latter a peculiarly promising field at 
present. 

Historically as well as geographically our field is wide. Palestine and 
Mesopotamia have been of interest to Christendom primarily as the lands 
of the Bible, and until recently their exploration was motivated almost 
entirely by the hope of confirming and illuminating the sacred story. For 
most of us the connection with the Bible will probably remain the principal 
reason for our interest in these countries. The picture of ancient Hebrew 
and early Christian life afforded by archaeology is becoming clearer and 
more accurate with every new discovery, and it affords ample ground for 
our desire to see the work continued and to have a worthy part in it. 
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Back of the days of Abraham, however, lie ages which the archaeologist 
is finding more and more interesting in themselves. From the time of 
P leanthropus Palestinus down through the rest of the Stone Age and the 
Ave of Bronze the story is unfolding in a fascinating way. Our new 
ki owledge of interracial and international relations, of developments in 
ni terial civilization and artistic attainment, of the social and religious 
conditions of the successive periods, is adding volumes to the record of the 
earliest history of mankind. 

\fter the closing years of the New Testament period the story goes on. 
Jewish and Christian architecture, art, and epigraphy in the late Roman 
an. the Byzantine periods are only beginning to receive the attention they 
deserve. Monuments of Muslim art survive in a state of preservation 
naturally far superior to that of the remains of earlier times. The period 
of the Crusades is represented by architectural and other relics demanding 
much more study than has yet been given to them. 

in all these ages a well proportioned view of history would place more 
emphasis on the regions “ east of Suez” than our not unnatural but none 
the less provincial concentration on the West has allowed us hitherto to 
realize. Even the history of our western civilization itself cannot be rightly 
understood apart from its connections—political, commercial, and cultural 
with the Orient. 

The Near East of our own day also offers an abundance of material for 
research. Students of languages, of religions, and of social customs and 
institutions find here grist for their mills, and the rapid changes now taking 
place in these countries make it imperative that the older elements be 
thoroughly studied before it is too late. These changes in themselves, 
indeed, provide a fascinating and instructive object of investigation. 

For those who would study such subjects and who realize that they cannot 
he adequately studied at long distance our Schools offer admirable facilities, 
At Baghdad we have as yet no building of our own, but at Jerusalem we 
have not only living accommodations but a library and an archaeological 
laboratory. Our building is a convenient place for the meeting of local 
organizations, and scholars of varied official connections often stay at our 
hostel while in Jerusalem and make use of our facilities. 

In addition to these facilities for study we have the advantage of 
cooperation with other institutions engaged in similar work. The Depart- 
ments of Antiquities and the government museums in Baghdad, Jerusalem, 
and Amman have welcomed and assisted our researches. The new museum 
in Jerusalem, made possible by the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.. will be especially helpful to our students because of its location near 
our School. Cordial relations with the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, with the Ecole Biblique of the Dominicans, the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, the Hebrew University, and the Newman School of 
Missions are already a matter of well established tradition. Archaeological 
expeditions of American institutions, such as the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania Museum, Harvard 
University, the Pacific School of Religion, and Haverford College, have 
shown us many courtesies, and we have often been able to be of service to 
them in various ways. The joint expeditions which we have shared with 
Yale University, Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, the Presbyterian 
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Theological Seminary of Chicago, and other institutions have made our 
relations with them even closer. Friendly contacts with institutions in 
neighboring lands, such as the American Universities of Cairo and Beirut, 
might possibly grow into closer forms of cooperation to the benefit of all 
concerned. Equally friendly are our relations with English, French, 
German, and Danish enterprises. 

Most of the students who have come to our schools have been able to 
spend only a year or less in the East. Some have come only for the two 
weeks of the summer session. A goodly proportion of them have been 
ministers, teachers of biblical history and literature, or young people pre- 
paring themselves for one or the other of these callings. Such short-time 
students, provided they are in earnest and reasonably well prepared, are 
always welcome. The contributions which our schools have been able to 
make through such students to the churches and colleges of America are 
incalculable. It would be very beneficial if many more preachers and 
teachers of the Bible could spend a year under competent direction in the 
lands of the Bible. If more seminaries provided fellowships and more 
churches gave their pastors the opportunity to travel and study in the Holy 
Land, the return in vitalized and better informed teaching and preaching 
would well repay the cost. 

Some of our students, however, should remain longer and become pro- 
‘essional archaeologists. To encourage this the policy has been adopted of 
making our Nies Scholarship and Thayer Fellowship renewable, so that a 
student who demonstrates his competence may be enabled to continue his 
studies and secure a thorough training. Participation in actual excavation 
and exploration gives practical experience, while the regular courses of the 
school and individual study under the director’s guidance provide the 
necessary backgrounds of knowledge. 

Another line of fruitful activity in which we can engage and have engaged 
to some extent already is the training of native workers in these sciences. 
Not all the research which needs to be done can be done by scholars from 
Hurope and America. Interest in their own history and antiquities needs 
to be cultivated among the people of the East, who, when properly pre- 
pared, have an advantage over any foreigner through their command of the 
language and familiarity with the customs of their country. 

In these and other ways we serve the cause of science, of education, and 
of religion, though without sectarian bias. Even if we had no students at 
all, our existence would be justified by the researches of our successive 
directors and annual professors. As a matter of fact, however, our students 
have shown in recent years a gratifying seriousness of purpose and in several 
instances distinct promise of high achievement in scholarship. 

Our opportunities are great, but without material support we cannot hope 
to meet them. For the past few years our expenses have been met by a 
special gift of the Rockefeller Foundation, but only two years remain in 
which to meet the terms of the generous gift for our endowment fund, and 
under present conditions the prospects for raising the amount required to 
get the full benefit of the offer are none too bright. We are now launching 
a plan for Associate Membership in our organization, and we are about to 
appeal to our friends to give as much as they find possible. On the response 


depends the future of our work. , 
MILLAR Burrows 
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JERASH IN THE AUTUMN OF 1933 
C. 8. FIsHEerR 
[he autumn’s work at Jerash was merely a continuation of that of the 
ceding spring. No attempt could be made to discover new structures 
make any extensive clearance of any of the larger buildings. It was my 
in to complete the excavation of the city defenses, its walls, towers and 
es. Our funds necessitated limiting the season of active work from 
tober 2nd to December 22nd. Clearances could be made only at the 
rth Gate and extended around the South Tetrapylon, two of the most 
iportant points along the line of the main thoroughfare, which we have 
led the Via Aelia (Fig. 1). A few men were detached for a short time 


Fig. 1. The Via Aelia, looking south from the North Gate. 


to clear the small North Tetrapylon lying between these two points, and 
nother small group had to-be employed on an unexpected rock tomb which 
is discovered while a new road was being laid out south of the modern 
lage. In all some forty local laborers were employed.* 
Some work had already been done by Mr. Horsfield several years ago 
und the North Gate, and its general plan was visible. The gate is rather 
isual, as it is not symmetrical, the plan being a sector of a circle (Fig. 2). 
is was due to the fact that the inner or.south facade was laid out at right 
zles to the axis of the main thoroughfare, while the outer face in like 
The staff was composed of the following members: Dr, C. S. Fisher, Professor of 
haeology in the Schools, was director; Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Thayer Fellow, 
: epigrapher, photographer, and was also in charge of the purchase of supplies; 
srs. A. Henry Detweiler, W. D. Merrill, and Alberto Davico were architects; 
S. A. Hunt was secretary. 
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anner corresponded to the axis of the highway leading to the northwest. 
he latter made a sharp angle with the main street and, following the west 
de of the valley, passed the Birketein and then continued on northwards 
ward some of the sister cities of the Decapolis. 
The inner or south facade offered no difficulties. Unlike the South Gate 
The faces of the structure were divided into 
The central division, approximately the full 





ere was but one entrance. 
iree parts by four columns. 
idth of the street, was the entrance, covered with a semicircular arch. 
1 the two side divisions the positions of the usual minor doors were occu- 
ied by deep niches beginning at the level of the top of the pedestals of 
They had small antae and plain semi-domes. 


1e columns (Fig. 3). 





Fig. 3. North Gate. East half of south fagade. 

The central roadway passage is much distorted. It was evidently thought 
ecessary to have the outer opening of the same width as that of the inner 
id. Hence the two side walls, which were unequal because of the peculiar 
an, were still further put out of alignment. Inside were two additional 
iches similar to those on the facade, but plainer in that they lacked antae. 
‘That on the west was much smaller than the opposite one, again a result 
the plan. A modern water channel to supply the terraces to the south 
ossed the pavement and this had to be removed to reveal the paving 
Hig. 4). There was a massive sill across the outer opening but none at 
ie inner end where the street pavement had slightly subsided; in any case 
ere must have been a low step here. The main sill and the pavement were 
eply worn by wheel traffic, the sill itself being nearly cut through. It 
is interesting to note how the charioteers and the carters had made the 
rn as closely as possible, just grazing the west jamb, while the east side 
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shows no trace of ruts. Inside each jamb are square holes sunk in the sil 
and into these heavy bronze sockets had been fitted. Clear traces of gree 
corrosion could be seen in the east hole. 

One curious feature of the exterior should be noted. Just outside th 
entrance were found two huge blocks of stone fallen from the gate. Th 
projecting edge ef each had a cyma contour quite out of scale with th 
mouldings around the arch. As both had the moulded spring of the arcl 
above this cyma, all cut in the blocks, there was no doubt as to their actua 
place in the fa¢ade. For a time their use puzzled us, but it seems reason 
able to suppose that they were intended for the upper edge of the woode 
gates to rest against when closed. 


Fig. 4. North Gate. Pavement of roadway, showing ruts. 


The exterior of the north facade was far more interesting [cf. Fig. 16]. 
In the main features it resembled the inner face, having the same schem: 
of three divisions separated by columns and with niches at the sides. Here 
however, it was possible to investigate the foundations. Outside the eas 
end, where the ground slopes steeply down to the north, a trench was sun! 
along the face, with rather surprising results. Here the gate rested on 
splendidly built masonry footing extending down nearly eight meters an: 
resting on what often here at Jerash takes the place of solid rock, a bed o 
clean, hard-packed shale. Near the bottom was a single row of more finel 
dressed and fitted masonry with an orientation slightly different from tha 
of the mass of masonry above. This was a possible clue to the existence o 
an earlier gate on the same spot. 

Both faces of the gate were partly buried in a mass of fallen masonr 
containing practically all of the architectural features, including voussoirs 
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these were carefully collected and drawn by Mr. Detweiler, who had 
vervision of the work here. From these fragments it has been possible 
‘him to make a complete restoration of the gate which leaves little room 
argument. All the capitals of the attached columns and the caps of the 
tae were recovered. They are unfinished, the details of the leaves being 
rely blocked out. In the débris were also found additional pieces of a 
ge inscription, of which Mr. Horsfield had found a large fragment during 
earlier work. There seem to have been two identical panels, one on the 
ic story of each fagade, giving the dedication and certainly the date of 


Fig. 5. North Tetrapylon, looking along the Via Aelia towards the North Gate, 


the gate. Neither slab is complete, but there is little hope of finding the 
missing pieces [see below, p. 22]. 

As restored the gate consists of the large arched entrance flanked with a 
two-storied feature of superimposed niches, the upper series possibly having 
flat lintels instead of the round semi-domes. A large projecting cornice 
extended across both facades over the main arch, and above this was a plain 
attie in which were the two inscriptions. 

Like the South, or Philadelphia Gate, this entrance was clearly not a 

iture of the original wall, at least in its present form. ‘To the east, the 

y wall extended down a steep slope to the stream, which it crossed on 
arches covering one or more sluice gates. These must have been protected 

heavy iron grills open far enough to permit the flow of water, but suffi- 

ntly strong to prevent the entrance of an enemy. On this side the wall 

kes a natural and fairly good connection with the gate, but the wall, as 

it exists today, is of distinctly later work than the gate itself. On the west 
9 
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side the wall must always have had a thin junction with the gate masonr: . 
It had apparently been broken through in some attack, as there is a wid, 
later repaired section. Afterwards a massive tower was erected outside to 
strengthen this point, and a corresponding tower was added at the east sid. 
These were built of reused materials. Even the first regular wall tower t» 
the west contained a fragment of a sarcophagus used as a corner stone. 
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South Tetrapylon. Half plans of the early square scheme A 
and the later cireular scheme B. 


This season the small tetrapylon at the intersection of the Via Aelia and 
the east-west street passing behind the Odeon, north of the Artemis coni- 
plex, was measured and drawn by Mr. Davico (Fig. 5). Much of this stil! 
remained standing and a small clearance of the débris to the east disclose:| 
many of the details of the upper portion. It was a simple square structure 
with arches on all four sides spanning the streets, and covered with a dome 
similar to that still preserved in the adjoining building to the east, usually 
called a “bath.” Above the arches on the axis of the Via Aelia were the 
regular sloping pediments, but on the east and west facades the pedimenis 
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re curved. No inscriptions were found which might help to determine 
e date of this building, but it belongs to the general plan of the colonnaded 
eet, and must be of the same period. 

The work at the large plaza around the South Tetrapylon was a con- 
iuance of the work done at intermittent intervals over several years. 
under the supervision of Mr. Merrill, two additional quadrants of the great 
‘cle were cleared and the plan now begins to assume more tangible shape. 
ie principal result of the fall’s excavation was the discovery in the north- 
‘st quadrant of a portion of stone pavement higher than the level of the 
iin plaza, with three columns forming the corner of what now seems to 


Fig. 7. South Tetrapylon, northwest quadrant, Details of the shop 
doors in the cireular facade. 


have been the original scheme. The cross street and the Via Aelia met in 
the earliest period in a spacious square, in the center of which rose the four 
piers of what has been called the Tetrapylon (Fig. 6). Each of the piers 
carried a group of four columns possibly enclosing a slender stone or metal 
tripod or altar. The circular plaza plan belongs to a later Roman period, 
probably that of Constantine, since a portion of a long inscription on a block 
belonging to one of the podia of the tetrapylon mentions the name of Flavius 
Constant - - - - -, the end of the name being lost. The circular scheme 
included, as we already know, a series of shops with low square doors 
(Vig. 7). The original divisions of these rooms had been partly replaced 
wth crudely built masonry and further subdivisions had been made. On 
the northwest the walls of the earlier square plan could be traced behind 
these. There apparently was a reconstruction towards the close of the 
B-zantine period, following a severe earthquake which had overthrown 
11 
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many of the columns, but the circular scheme remained practicall: 
unchanged until the whole fell into final ruin and was built over by a 
irregular maze of poor house walls into which various fragments of th: 
earlier columns and moldings were incorporated. These houses partiall 
obliterated the original streets. 

Soon after we had set out the work for the season, word was brought t 
the camp of the discovery of a large cave in which lamps were being found 
This was under the line of the new road leading southward out of the village 
We took over the clearance of this cave and four workmen under the super 
vision of Mr. Head, Inspector of Antiquities, who kindly volunteered fo 


Fig. 8. The Roadway Cave interior, with mill stone and slab-covered 


receptacle for oil. 


the work, spent nearly three weeks in carefully removing and sifting all the 
débris from the cave. It was apparently an old tomb entered from the 
south by a rough flight of steps in a square shaft. The tomb had later beet 
cleared out, enlarged, and used for some sort of mill, probably for oil. I 
resembled in many ways the two large mill caverns found during a previou: 
season west of St. Theodore (Fig. 8). Still later it had been used as : 
dump for the wares from a pottery maker’s shop. The contents were o 
the greatest interest to us. Every day numbers of baskets came up fille: 
with heads, arms, legs and bodies of terra-cotta figurines, together wit! 
hundreds of whole and many broken pottery lamps. It was not possible a 
Jerash, with all our other work, to sort out adequately and. assemble thi 
quantity of material, but enough could be done to show that we had ai 
unusual collection of lamps and figurines dating to about 150 A. D. A larg 
series of lamps of black ware with dull finish had long turned-over handle 
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ling in human, horse, or lion heads. They were close copies of the bronze 
nps found at Pompeii and elsewhere. A number of the more common 
cular Roman lamps with short nozzles represented various mythological 
nes. The figurines included gracefully modelled female figures both nude 
d draped, athletes and grotesque dwarfs, and there was another series 
sisting of flat hollow plaques with warriors on horseback; we also found 
igments of wheels and fully modelled horses suggesting chariot groups. 
iere also appeared a large number of grotesque masks, some of life size, 
air of large eagles, and many other subjects which we cannot detail here. 
1e work of assembling these and getting them ready for photographing 
juires several months, and the entire collection has been brought to the 
S-hool in Jerusalem for assembling and study. 


THE PREHISTORIC TEMPLE OF STRATUM IX 
AT TEPE GAWRA 


KEK. Bartow Motiter and CHARLES BACHE 


The discovery of this temple was described in the BuLLETIN, No. 49, p. 10. 
The plan is herewith reproduced (Fig. 9, to which letters A, B, etc., refer). 
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Fig. 9. Plan of prehistoric temple in Tepe Gawra. 
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Fig. 10. The front wall and crenellation of room 903. This shows the 
manner in which the niches are made. 


Fig. 11. The interior walls (“B” and.-“C”) in rooms 901 and 902. 
The wall in the foreground is bonded into the cross-wall, The 


longer wa!l in the background stands free. 
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\ — Crenellations, or recessed niches in all exterior walls of the temple 
ig. 10). They serve a double purpose; aesthetically they are a relief 
m the monotony of plain mud-brick (libn) walls by giving opportunity 
the play of light and shade from the sun, and structurally by reducing 
necessary thickness of a libn wall and enabling a narrow window to yield 
re light and air. That there were windows cut in the niches is not wholly 
ijectural. They have been found in similar niches in Strata VIII b & e. 
8 — Interior wall in Room 902 (Fig. 11). It has been suggested that 
served as a newel for a flight of steps. There are two strong arguments 
iinst this: first, in the room were found many fragments of bag-sealings, 


Fig. 12. The podium (“D” on temple plan) in room 906. 


all bearing the impression of the same stamp-seal. Secondly, no traces of 
the stairs themselves were found, and, no matter what material had been 
used in their construction, had they ever existed, surely some trace would 
remain. Even wood would have left some carbonized remains. The most 
plausible explanation is that the wall served as a table or bench for the 
storage of the offerings brought to the temple and contained in the sacks 
whose seals we found. 

— Short projecting wall in Room 901, the explanation of which is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible to give. It is bonded into the wall from which it 
projects. A suggestion is that it was the base for a figure of a deity, though 
thi: is put forward with much reservation. 


.)— Podium, constructed of a comparatively hard cement, light buff in 
15 
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lor, applied directly to the pavement of the room. The cément was made 
sand, water, and a binder of lime or a very light clay. The center of the 
dium was heavily fire-marked, and was probably used as a sacrificial 
arth. Its plan is the same as those found in sub-VIII and all phases 
VIII. The central part is depressed about a centimetre below the edges. 
Kk} — Stone door-socket set flush with the pavement. 


F — The north corner of the temple had been destroyed by a wall of 

ratum VIIT which abutted the NE wall for its entire length, except at 

is corner, where it had been turned into the temple wall, ruining it. 

(; — Small entrance courtyard, open at the front. This is also typical 
of the plans of other temples of VIII and of X. 


Fig. 14. Suggested restoration of the Temple of Stratum IX. 


This temple must have been built early in IX times, and furthermore 
must have been almost the only structure on Gawra’s top in this period. 
Other buildings shown on the plan of IX (Fig. 13), can“not be linked 
directly with the temple. They are shown on the IX plan since they fit 
either into plans of VIIT nor of X, and because they are of nearly the same 
levation as the temple. 

At some time during the occupation of Stratum IX a door, (“ H” on 
temple plan) was cut through the most northeasterly niche in the NW wall 

id a thin enclosing wall with rudimentary crenellation built outside the 

W wall of the temple. (“1I” on temple plan.) The use of this room 
c.nnot be determined. The wall separating rooms 903 and 903-A (“J ” on 
temple plan) was cut through, leaving but short stumps projecting, and the 
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last alteration was the blocking cf all the interior doors (‘K ” on temple 


plan) save one. Rooms 900 and 902 were then the only ones available fon 
use, and it was probably about this time that the temple was abandoned, and 
the temple of Stratum VIIIc, a finer and better proportioned structure, 
became the seat of worship on Tepe Gawra. 


A NOTE ON THE “SUGGESTED RESTORATION ” OF THE TEMPLE 


The word “suggested ” should almost be capitalized. The restoration, 
above the height of one meter, cannot be justified in any detail, as far as 
our discoveries on the spot are concerned. Mr. Miiller, who drew the restora- 
tion here pictured (Fig. 14), points out that there are almost ten different 
ways in which it could have been done, using the known plan as a basis 
for them all. 

For instances, the crenellations could have been arched at the tops, half 
way up to the roof, or they could have been cut off short at any point, and 
their tops covered with timbers. The roof might have had parapets, it 
might have been almost perfectly flat, and it might have had a substantiai 
“gable.” And so on. 

In view of the manner in which libn buildings are made today, any of 
these types of roofs would have been practical. However, we have confined 
ourselves, in this restoration, to a minimum of imagination, and have roofed 
our temple as simply as possible, leaving the crenellations straight. 

It is interesting to observe that, no matter how one may picture a restora- 
tion of the temple, it remains quite striking and impressive. The Tepe 
Gawrans were excellent architects and builders. 

C. 


THE EARLIEST SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE 
C. H. KRAELING 


The Buttetin, No. 53, p. 24, mentions the discovery of an ancient syna- 
gogue (245 A. D.) at Dura in Mesopotamia by the Yale University expedi- 
tion under the direction of Prof, Clark Hopkins. Preliminary accounts of 
the discovery which those immediately connected with the excavations have 
published (cf., e. g., Revue Biblique, January, 1934) stress the importanc 
of the find for the history of Jewish art. This is entirely correct, for it is 
in the sphere of art that the Dura synagogue will make its greatest con- 
tribution to our knowledge. Yet the architecture of the building is also of 
importance, for it raises an important problem, the problem of the relativé 
significance of the type of religious edifice constructed by Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine and Mesopotamia respectively. 

The Dura synagogue differs from those of Palestine in many particulars 
The peristyle court, where ablutions were performed before prayer, lies i1 
front of the building instead of at its side, and seems to be conceived as a 
part of a larger court that encloses the building on at least three sides 
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itrance to the synagogue proper is effected not by three doors set into one 

the short sides of the rectangle which its walls describe, but by one main 

or placed in the center of one of the long sides, the one which fronts on 

e forecourt. This front wall, moreover, faces the east and not Jerusalem 

d the west. The interior arrangement has not the slightest resemblance 

a basilica, and lacks entirely the parallel rows of superimposed columns 

d the gallery and peaked roof which, in Palestinian synagogues, these 

lumns support. Instead the walls rise free and clear on all sides to the 

of, which was probably flat. The only architectural feature of the whole 
terior is, therefore, the niche in the center of the long west wall, directly 
posite the main door, in which the Torah shrine stood. It is capped by 
conch and set off from the wall by flanking columns supporting a heavy 
cuated, lintel-like entablature. Columns and entablature are set out from 

e wall, forming a small aedicula, the floor of which is formed by the 

permost of the rows of masonry benches that run along the walls here 

in so many other synagogues. These rows are broken immediately to 

e north of the niche, where something in the nature of a bema is provided, 

id in the southeastern corner where a small door, asymmetrically placed, 
was let into the extreme southern end of the front wall, no doubt as an 
entrance for the women. 

There are a number of significant features in this design. Apparently 
it was first created before the necessity of making separate provision for 
women was felt. In this respect it differs fundamentally from the Galilaean 

nagogues, whose galleries, providing for women worshipers, are an integral 
part of the architectural plan. Moreover, it handles the problem of orienta- 
tion in a much more natural and spontaneous way. The solution reached 
in Palestine was dictated by the predetermined character of the building, 
the primary question being which way to turn the imposing facade that the 
arrangement of the interior and of the roof naturally created. The decision 
reached in this matter, to turn the facade toward Jerusalem, disregarded 
eutirely the interests of the congregation, which was forced to turn back 
toward the door by which it had entered, when praying, and thus betrays 
its arbitrary origin. In the Dura synagogue, however, the solution of the 
problem of orientation arises quite naturally out of the consideration of the 
needs of the worshipers. It was so constructed that as they entered they 
automatically assumed the correct position for prayer, facing both the in- 
terior, with its Torah shrine, and Jerusalem at the same time. This makes 
the building seem indigenous to Jewish religious life in a way that the 
Palestinian synagogues do not. The same thing seems to follow from its 
treatment of the court. It may well be that in Palestine the court is at the 
side only because it would have disturbed and concealed the beauty of the 
frcade. Certainly the logical place for the performance of the ablutions 
required before prayer is in front of the door by which one enters the house 
0’ prayer. That is where the court with its laver-base and cistern lies in the 
Dura synagogue. 

While adaptation to the early needs of Jewish worshipers seems thus to 
have played no small part in recommending and moulding the plan of the 
lara synagogue, it may be that the roots of the conception which it ex- 
p esses lie still deeper. There are not a few particulars in which its arrange- 
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ments apparently coincide with those of the Wilderness Tabernacle. Bot! 
are set in a surrounding court; in both the eastern end of this court is give: 
special prominence; both have a single entrance; and in both this entrance 
hes in the east; both, moreover, are decorated within, the one with frescoe 
developed upon its walls, the other with cherubim embroidered upon it 
hangings. If these similarities are not fortuitous, as they may well be, the 
would tend to heighten the impression that in the Dura synagogue we ar 
much closer to the original native forms of Jewish religious architectur 
than we have ever been able to come by our study of extant Palestiniai 
remains (which date from the third to the seventh centuries A. D.). It i 
entirely possible, if the type is actually as primitive as it seems, that syna 
gogues of this kind existed in Palestine before the war with Rome. How 
ever, the closest known parallel to the Dura edifice is that found at Hamman 
Lif, the ancient Naro, in northern Africa. 


AN ASSYRIAN DOCUMENT OF THE NINTH CENTURY B.C. 
FROM TELL BILLAH 


K. A. SPEISER 


As the readers of the BULLETIN are aware, a number of cuneiform docu 
ments were discovered at Tell Billah during the season 1931/32 (cf. Nos 
46, p. 2f. and 49, p. 14f.). It will be remembered that, with a singl 
exception, all the tablets were in an exceedingly poor state of preservation 
owing primarily to their unbaked condition. They date from the Middl 
Assyrian period (thirteenth century in this case), a fact that is clearl; 
established by a series of eponym dates; in contents and in phraseology th: 
Billah records are of the same type as the texts published by Ebeling in hi 
Keilschriftterte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts. 

These remarks apply to the general run of our documents. It has beet 
indicated, however, that one exception is to be noted, and it is this non 
conformist inscription that will claim our immediate attention. The table 
in question has been marked Billah 1. Externally it differs from the other 
in that it is well preserved, having been subjected by the ancients to th 
baking process. It is unique also from the stratigraphic standpoint, sinc 
it comes from the topmost Assyrian level, while the remaining document 
were found in stratum II. That these differences are not due to acciden 
alone will be seen from a brief examination of the inscription itself. Th: 
transliteration that follows will be sufficient for our present purposes; mos 
of the text may be studied for the time being from the photograph printe: 
in BULLETIN 46, p. 3, where only the last three lines (i.e. the reverse) 
not appear. 

Obverse. (1) Kunuk 5 imér eqli (2) ina tap-ti-i (3) '4Asur-ki-nu (4 
a-na !Zi-ia-a (5) ina libbi 15 mané siparri?! (6) i-ti-di-ni (7%) a-na 6 M 
1-kan (8) a-na sa-par-ti sd-kin (9) ina lim-mi (10) ‘Nergal-ili-a-a 

(11) [GT /Friba-ahé (12) IGI TArdi-a-a (13) IGT 'Ili-riba (14) IG 
INiir-“Istar (Reverse, 15) IGI 1---su (16) ina arhi Ulili imu 14-ka 
(17) lim- mu !4Nergal-ili-a-a 
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Seal(ed document concerning) 5 imér of land under cultivation, (which) 
hur-kinu to Ziya (5) for 15 minas of bronze has conveyed; for 6 years 
) as security it has been placed. In the eponymate of (10) Nergal-iliya. 
Names of five witnesses. (16) In the month of Elul, the 14th day, 
mymate of Nergal-iliya. 


Votes: 7. The line is somewhat obscure. Either a word has been omitted after 
. “year” (hence the ideogram is not transliterated), or else J-kan has been 
ed by mistake. We expect “for six years,” or “ year, the first ’; both combined 
unintelligible. 

1. We do not transliterate the Sumerian /G/, which is used to introduce wit- 
ses, because we are uncertain as to the exact reading. The custom has been to 
| the sign mahar or pén “ before.” Unfortunately, however, the names thus intro- 
‘ed should be, wherever possible, in the genitive, which they are not, although the 
sper case appears after kunuk “seal”; such at least is the practice of the Middle 
syrian texts from Ashur. There is a rather strong suspicion that the sign should 
simply read #ibu “witness,” a form found in the Taanach tablets, and made 
bable for the Nuzi texts. For the present it seems best not to transliterate the 
ogram. For the name Eriba-ahé cf. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p, 76. 


13. For this name sec Schroeder, KAV, 128:5; the sign ZU has, as is well 


“ec 


ywn, the value “ compensate.” 


1, Nr, written GIR, as in the Middle Assyrian texts from Ashur. 


That the present text belongs to the Late Assyrian period follows from a 


mber of considerations. First there is the evidence of the writing: the 
ns SU (11) and ZU (13) are given in their late forms. Then we have 
h phrases as ina libbi, “for,” ana saparti sakin, “ placed as security,” 


uply attested in the Late Assyrian documents. Lastly, attention should 


called to the spelling lim-mu, “ eponym,” for the earlier li-mu, the latter 
ng found not only in the Ashur texts but also in all the other Billah 


scriptions, which date, as we know, from the Middle Assyrian period. 


[he name of the eponym is not without its significance. The eponyms 
ntioned in the remaining Billah tablets agree in general with those of the 


ibeling texts. Nergal-iliya, on the other hand, has not been found so far 


ot 


be 
ol 
0! 


in 


‘fore the ninth century, at which period eponyms by that name are men- 


ned three times, the years being 831, 818, and 809. Now since Billah I 


mtained, in the section of the mound where the tablets have been dis- 


ered, a building dedicated to King Shalmaneser III, it is probable that 
‘eponym under discussion officiated during the reign of that king. The 
e of our tablet would then be 831 B.C. While Billah IT flourished in 
thirteenth century, Billah I was thus certainly occupied in the ninth 
tury B.C. 


LIGHT ON AN OLD INSCRIPTION FROM JERASH 

W. F. STINESPRING 
n the Revue Biblique, 1927, pp. 251-253, F.-M. Abel published as much 
he inscription belonging to the North Gate at Jerash as had at that time 
n discovered. Pére Abel had at hand readings from two large end blocks; 
iously a middle panel was missing, so he offered a conjectural restoration 
he text of this middle block in order to make intelligible the text of the 
‘ription as a whole. Abel’s text reads thus: 
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ea J5 es Sart 7 , 
1. Aitroxpatop: Kaia| apt @cotd Népova vio Nép|ova Tparave *Apiore, 
2. eBaore, Teppar| txo, Aakiko, avikyto, 8 | nuapyxexys efovcias 

‘ , . , « , ‘\ , 
3. 70 A’, abroxpdr| opt 76 «’, tratw 70 ¢’,] matpi ratpidos, 

‘ ; ii ‘ ae ‘ é ; a. 

4. A VTLOXEWV TWV | T pos Tw Xpvaopoa TWV mp |oTepov Tepacnv| Wv 

« , ~ > , ~ ‘ , > ‘ r , wv , 
[% mA lis to iw ol wripe Kai Krioty ei K |Aavdiov Yeouvnpov 


6. |ir]larixov, rpeo| Bevrov SeBaorov, avr |otpatyyov. 


This text is translated in the Walker-Hyatt inventory (see BULLETIY 
No. 49, p. 3) as follows: “ To Emperor Caesar, son of divine Nerva, Nery 
Trajan, Excellent Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, unconquered, in tribu 


Fig. 15. Fragment of inscription from the outside face of the North 


Gate, Jerash. 


nician authority the 19th (time), emperor the 10th (time), consul the 
6th (time), father of his country, (by) the city of Antiochenes on the 
Chrysoroas, formerly the Gerasenes, to its own savior and founder, under 
Claudius Severus, of consular rank, ambassador of Augustus, propraetor.” 

During the campaign at Jerash in the fall of 1933, Mr. A. Hen 
Detweiler, Architectural Fellow at the Jerusalem School, undertook a co1 
plete study of the North Gate. Excavations to recover buried architectur 
fragments were carried out. The writer was much interested in this unde 
taking on account of the possibility of finding more parts of the still i 
complete inscription. Good fortune was with us, and four pieces, two lar: 
and two small, were found. One of the large pieces seems to be part of t 
missing middle panel. The text reads: 
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API@EOYNEP ///////* 

NIKQAAKIKQ //////? 

OPITO @ ///////// 

WPOSToa ////////; 

THPIK //////// 

Lacking 

\s far as it goes, this text offers splendid confirmation of Pére Abel’s 

jectures. Only one change is necessitated: the second numeral in line 3 

rela (nine), not iota (ten). (The third numeral is still missing.) The 

ription is dated December 10, 114 to December 10, 115, which was the 

iod of Trajan’s nineteenth tribunician authority. Abel points out that 
Tvajan was saluted as Imperator for the tenth and eleventh time during 
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‘NORTH GATE: 


“SUGGESTED RESTORATION: 





scale | Same ae ETERS: 
the year 115; so he chooses /en, and mentions the possibility of eleven. The 
actual date is before the tenth salutation, that is, very late in 114 or very 
early in 115. ; 
Che other large piece raises interesting questions, for it seems to be a 

doublet of the right-hand block already published by Abel. The upper 
corner only is preserved. The following letters are legible (Fig. 15): 

ANQAPISTO 

HMAPXIKHSEZOYSIA 

[ILA |TPIAOS 


It seems that both faces of the North Gate had inscriptions, and that the 
two imscriptions were nearly alike. The accompanying sketch, kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Detweiler, gives a probable restoration of the outside face of 
the gate, and shows the place of the inscription (Fig. 16). The inside face 
Was very similar. 


Part of the A at the beginning of the line is on the stone previously found and 
part on the new one. 

Ye - + ; , + + } 

art of the N at the beginning of the line is on the stone previously found and 
par. on the new one. ; 
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The third fragment gives, I think, a clue to the reading of the midd 


panel of the new inscription, that is, the one belonging to the outside cf 
the gate, probably. Judging from the place of finding, it is likely that th» 
inscription published by Abel, together with the first piece described abov., 
belonged to the inside of the gate. This fragment may be partially restore | 


as follows: 
[NEPO]YAY/[IQ] 
APXIE PE| IM ETISTOQ | 
[Y]M[ATOQTO] 
Son of Nerva 


Abel, in his comments on the restoration of line 2, mentioned the poss - 


bility of reading dpytepet peyiorw instead of Aaxuo, dvixjto. That he w 
right in choosing the latter reading (or at least the first word of it) 

shown by the presence of the word Aaxo on the actual stone. But now vy 
have the other reading also, probably from the other inscription. Ey 
dently the two inscriptions were very similar, but not absolutely identica 
It is possible that they were of different date. Abel says that the titl 
Germanicus and Dacicus were inseparable after the year 103. Unfortunate 
we have no means of telling whether these titles appeared on both inscri 


tions or not. 


The fourth and smallest fragment contains the letters EBAS, probably 


a part of the word XeBaorov, from the last line of the middle panel of one 
of the two inscriptions, from both of which this part of the last line 


missing. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS FROM SYRIA 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Since the writer prepared his detailed report on the progress of archae 


clogy in 
American Journal of Archaeology (an abstract of which is given in tl 


February BULLETIN), some very interesting new information is available. 


During the past winter M. André Parrot, who had excavated for severa 
campaigns at Lagash and Larsa in Babylonia, has been working at the si 
of Tell el-Hariri, just above Albi (Abii) Kemal on the Middle Euphrates 


near the Iraq border. Here he is reported to have made very interesting 
and important discoveries from the Sumerian age of Mesopotamian history, 


and to have established the identification with Mari, then a royal city 


considerable importance. This news is naturally gratifying to the writer 


who proposed the identification of Tell el-Hariri with Mari some nine ye: 

ago (Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 46, p. 224—cf 

Butetin, No. 21, p. 20), and has become more and more confident of th’ 

combination since the initial suggestion was made. A description of t 
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e is given in the BULLETIN (loc. cit.), where its size and antiquity are 
essed, and where the adjacent site of Tell Madqfiq is tentatively con- 
lered to be a ruined temple-tower. We may safely expect that M. Parrot’s 
rk at Mari will establish the great antiquity of the Sumerian occupation, 
pecially since the name itself is Sumerian, meaning “ ship-city ” in the 
rthern, Eme-sal dialect. The writer has for years stressed the importance 
d great age of the Sumerian occupation of the Upper Euphrates Valley, 
far as Carchemish and Barsip (Tell el-Ahmar). 
It may be well to call attention again to the fact that there were two 
ibylonian towns called Mari, one being in eastern Babylonia, east of the 
vris, as the writer pointed out some years ago (Journal of the American 
‘iental Society, Vol. 45, pp. 225-6; Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. 36, 
312). It is highly probable that the southeastern city was the home of 
» Karly Babylonian Dynasty of Mari. 
The epoch-making excavations which have been under way for five years 
Ras esh-Shamrah on the North-Syrian coast continue to yield the most 
markable results. Some of the 1933 discoveries are described by the 
cavator, M. Claude Schaeffer, in recent numbers of the [/lustrated London 
ws and UIllustration. The identity of the site with Ugarit (cf. 
BULLETIN, No. 46, p. 20, n. 19) has now been conclusively established, not 
ly.by the finding of several inscriptions mentioning the name, but also 
an archaeological survey of the entire district, which yielded no other 
possible site. 
In well-built masonry tombs of the dromos type, belonging to Late 
‘onze, MM. Schaeffer and Chenet discovered, among other objects, two 
autiful golden bowls, decorated with scenes of hunting, ete. One, which 
epresents a charioteer, in a two-wheel vehicle drawn by two horses, ga!- 
ping madly in chase of several wild-bulls (Heb. re’@mim, rendered 
inicorn ” in the Authorized Version of the Bible), is a true chef-d’ oeuvre 
early Phoenician art, and raises many very interesting questions. There 
in be no doubt that this bowl was made in Northern Syria, perhaps in 
varit itself, and that it helps to establish the great importance of 
inaanite culture for the history of civilization. 
New Egyptian monuments from the Middle Empire (Twelfth Dynasty) 
d to the evidence already discovered at Ras esh-Shamrah for the close 
ation of Egypt to Ugarit between 2000 and 1800 B.C. The excavators 
nk that the most important monument represents an Egyptian ambassa- 
r to the court of Ugarit; it appears to the writer much more likely that 
official in question was the Egyptian commissioner (the rabisu of the 
1arna Tablets), and that Ugarit was then an Egyptian dependency. 
Most unexpected was the discovery of a stratum containing painted 
tery, on the virgin soil under the mound. While the writer has not seen 
y descriptions or illustrations, it is quite possible that the painted-pottery 
ture of early chalcolithic Mesopotamia, represented in the lowest levels 
Carchemish, Barsip (Tell el-Ahmar), Sakche-gizii, and several mounds 
the Aleppo valley, extended as far as the coast of Northern Syria. This 
amic phase was, in any event, older than the late chalcolithic gray- 
‘nished ware of Northern Mesopotamia, Hamath on the Orontes, Byblos, 
viddo, and Beth-shan, and was probably contemporary with the 
issulian of Palestine (see below, p. 29). 
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New inscriptions in Canaanite cuneiform were also discovered in the 
1933 campaign. According to Virolleaud, as reported by Schaeffer, thi 
most important new text is a treatise on veterinary art(!), dealing with 
the treatment of equine diseases. Here again we see the importanc 
attached to the horse in the feudal age of the ancient Orient, when the 
chariot was the main arm of warfare, as well as the mark of nobilitv. The 
Mitannian treatise on horse-training, found in Hittite translation at 
Boghaz-k6i in Asia Minor, is another indication of the same fact, as ar 
also the horse-burials at Tell el-‘Ajjal, ancient Beth-eglaim, south of Gaza 
A curious detail is the use of fig-cakes (dblt, as in Hebrew) as poultices 

In a recent number of Syria (XIV, 3) Professor Dhorme describes tw 
Canaanite cuneiform tablets from the 1932 campaign. The first is religiou: 
in nature, and though very interesting, is obscure. The second is a letter 
which may be translated as follows: “ The message of Iwrishar tell to Plsy 
Peace be to thee, to Trrds, and to Alby. Thou hast heard my - - - 
We shall - - - . Behold there is no water, (so) we shall - --. Sen 
(water) to me. And the hand of the gods is here, for the pestilence is 
exceeding sore. Shall we perish for thy sake? Whatever thou hearest ther 
tell, and put (it) ina letter to me.” The name of the writer, which Dhorm 
did not recognize, is Hurrian Jwri-shar or Irwi-shar, and appears in th 
Mishrifeh tablets as Hwirt-shar, name of a king of Qatna, as Mr. A. Sachs 
has pointed out to me. The translation here offered diverges somewhat 
from that of Dhorme; we may mention one interesting point, that mnm ui 
line 16 is the same word as Amarna minumme, which is used in exactly the 
same way in letter 149: 56. 

A letter to the writer from Professor Emil Forrer says that M. Schaeffe 
has discovered one or more tablets in Canaanite cuneiform, written i 
reverse direction, as on the tablet from Beth-shemesh. This seems to 
confirm Forrer’s interpretation of the reverse script on this text (BULLETIN 
No. 53, p. 19). There can no longer be any doubt that the use of Canaanit: 
cuneiform was much more widespread than was at first supposed, and that 
no fixed limit can be set to the extent of our potential knowledge o 
Canaanite language and literature. An attempt has just been made by 
Professor Ebeling of the University of Berlin to derive the alphabetic 
cuneiform script from Aceadian (Babylonian) cuneiform. It is true that 
there are a few coincidences, but they are less remarkable than those whicl 
Professor Olmstead pointed out recently as existing between this cuneiforn 
and the West-Semitic alphabet. The comparison made by a number o 
scholars between Accadian cuneiform and the Cypriote syllabary was even 
more striking—yet we know now that it was entirely wrong. The write 
believes that the North-Canaanite script was an entirely original creatio1 
based partly on Middle Bronze (Sinai, etc.) Semitic alphabets (themselves 
borrowing the form of certain characters and the acrophonic principle fron 
Egyptian hieroglyphics), from which the idea of a consonantal alphabet 
was derived, and partly upon Accadian cuneiform, whence came the ides 
of writing on clay from left to right with a cuneiform stylus. 

These brilliant discoveries in Syria are only a foretaste of the archaeo- 
logical revelations which the future has in store for us. The rece 
announcement that a well-preserved Mithraeum has been found at Dut 
on the Middle Euphrates is another illustration of the possibilities, Syri: 
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s fair to rival Babylonia and Egypt in the importance of its ruined cities 

the reconstruction of ancient history. Students of the Bible will 
urally learn even more from Syrian excavations, since there was very 
le difference between the civilizations of Syria and Palestine in most 
‘iods. 


NEW BOOKS BY OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Professor J. A. Montgomery, who has just retired from the presidency 
the Schools, after an incumbency of some fifteen years, has now published 
Haskell Lectures which he delivered at Oberlin College in 1930, under 
‘title: Arabia and the Bible (Philadelphia, 1934, University of Penn- 
lvania Press, pp. x and 207, with map in the inside cover). Montgomery’s 
ok is the only recent work on its field in English, if we except the li’tle 
1k by Margoliouth, published ten vears ago, which is so one-sided, not to 
‘eccentric in its views that it is of practically no value to the student. 
Montgomery is an enthusiastic protagonist of Arabian influence on Israel, 
it he seldom allows himself to be carried beyond the bounds set by the 
ailable evidence, and his sound judgment is everywhere evident. He has 
erlooked some points here and there, but this is not the place to call 
ttention to them. Particularly valuable is the forty-page chapter on Arabia 
eserta, where there is a remarkably up-to-date and well-informed survey 
the physiography and climatology of Arabia. Misprints are very few. 
Thirty-two years ago, Professor G. A. Barton, who has been secretary- 
easurer of the Schools for the past fifteen years, published his well-known 
ok, A Sketch of Semitic Origins. Now he gives us a completely rewritten 
lume, entitled Semitic and Hamitic Origins (Philadelphia, 1934, Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania Press, pp. xvi and 395). During the third of a 
entury which spans his mature scholarly career, he has changed so many 
‘ws, and has acquired so much new learning, that the two books are very 
ferent, in spite of a common backgreund and much common material. 
he study of origins is always fraught with peculiar dangers, so there will 
ditferences of opinion with regard to the correctness of the views held 
the distinguished author. Barton’s strength lies in his sympathetic 
derstanding of ancient religions; it is here that students will learn most 
rom his book. The mass of information which it contains must be read 
be appreciated. The volume is handsome and well-made; it is a pity 
it the printer was so negligent in making corrections. 
In 1916 Professor Barton published the first edition of his Archaeology 
l the Bible, a compact handbook which so admirably filled the needs of 
dents that four more editiors were printed in the following decade. In 
33 the sixth edition appeared, greatly enlarged, with many changes and 
rections in the text and the plates (Philadelphia, Sunday School Union, 
50). There can be no doubt that this book is the best introduction to 
subject for English-speaking students. Specialists may cavil at this 
tement of the author or that, but the book remains unrivaled in its 


ad field. 
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The present writer’s Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (the Richard 
Lectures in the University of Virginia), which ~ 2 nog in 1932, has nov 
been issued in a second edition, considerably enlarged (New York, Revel 
1933, $2.00). The principal defect of the book, which consisted in its lac 
of illustrations, remains. Since the supplementary notes were complete 
(June, 1933) new discoveries have antiquated the treatment of the sea 
of the Temple treasury, after the Exile (pp. 173 ff.; p. 239, note ww; s« 
BuLLETIN, No. 53, pp. 20-2) and of the chronology of Jericho and Ai (pj 
229 f., note k, and 234, note z). Illustrative of the difference in emphasi 
between American and European biblical scholarship today is the fact th: 
at least two American reviewers have alluded to the writer's suppose 
tendency toward fundamentalism, while not a single European reviewer hi 


made any observation of the kind. 
W.F.A. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON PALESTINIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


The editor of the BULLETIN has received the following books and oth 
publications of particular interest to students of ancient Palestine. Fir 


we must mention Watzinger’s Denkmdler Palastinas, I: Von den Anfiingen 


bis zum Ende der tsraelitischen Konigszeit (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1933, pj 
viii and 117, with 40 plates). In this closely printed and well-illustrat 
book, Professor Watzinger has given us the first half of a new introductio 
to Palestinian archaeology; this part extends to the sixth century B. ( 


while the second part will cover the Graeco-Roman age. — ane such 


a synthesis by several years of excavation at Jericho, as well as by yeai 
of compar: ative study in preparation for the publication of the panes 


at Jericho and Megiddo, the author gives us the first organic history of 


Palestinian civilization. The study of the relation between architectur: 
types and movements of peoples and cultures, is exceedingly illuminatin 


The chronology is sound throughout, and the author’s skill in dealing with 


comparative questions is seldom found wanting. Students will find mu 
illustrative material here which cannot be found anywhere else; e. g., 


number of unpublished plans from Tell Beit Mirsim appear here for the 
first time (with the writer’s full permission). We congratulate the author 
on a brilliant piece of work, which really marks an epoch in_ the 


interpretation of the results of Palestinian excavations. 

The third instalment of Garstang’s Jericho appeared in November, 193 
under the title Jericho: City and N ecropolis (reprinted from the Liverpo 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. XX, pp. 1-42 and plat 
I-X XXII, with attached descriptions of the objects). We are most gratef 
to the distinguished author for giving us such prompt access to his resul 
The material which he furnishes seems to prove that the history of Canaan 


Jericho came to an end about 1400 B. C., or a little later (but before the 


middle of the fourteenth century in any event). The disconcerting resu 
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the 1933 campaign are reserved for the next instalment; they appear to 
e us a choice between the city of the Lower Palace, destroyed about 1500 
C., and that of the Middle Palace, destroyed (apparently) about a century 
more later, as the town which the Israelites destroyed. No light on the 
‘blem has been shed by the recent excavations at Ai, which seem to 
\ibit a complete blank in the history of occupation between the twentieth 
| the twelfth centuries. 
(n 1932-3 a remarkable stratified sequence of floor-levels was discovered 
the eastern slope of the mound of Megiddo. Overhanging rocks pro- 
ted the stratification from intrusive artifacts washed down from above. 
w the material is admirably published by the staff-members of the 
edition of the Oriental Institute who were in immediate charge of the 
‘k: Robert M. Engberg and Geoffrey M. Shipton, Notes on the Chalco- 
ic and Early Bronze Pottery of Megiddo (The Oriental Institute of the 
iversity of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 10, 
34, pp. xiv and 91, with an eightfold chart). There can be no doubt that 
s monograph sets a new standard of excellence in the publication of 
amie stratigraphy, owing to a happy combination of strictly scientific 
thod and scholarly ability with the staff-organization and the resources 
the Oriental Institute. The results are exceedingly important, but the 
esent writer must refer to a more detailed review elsewhere for an ade- 
ate discussion. Here we may content ourselves with the remark that we 
w have a solid basis for the pottery chronology of the entire third millen- 
‘ium, as well as for that of the outgoing fourth. The gray-burnished ware 
Megiddo is also related to similar ceramic discovered by Ingholt in the 
ver strata of Hamath on the Orontes, and to the so-called Warka pottery 
Mesopotamia, dating from the third quarter of the fourth millennium 
C. (roughly speaking). Other correlations have already been given by 
‘authors. It is a pity that they have been inclined to accept the impos- 
le chronology of Pére Mallon for Tuleilat el-Ghassil (BULLETIN, No. 48, 
10-13), and have consequently involved themselves in the most serious 
mbarassment with regard to the position of the Ghassulian culture, which 
haracterized by pottery and flint culture of earlier type than the earliest 
far found at Megiddo (i.e., earlier than the middle of the fourth mil- 
nium—the writer hitherto dated it before the beginning of the third !). 
t more of this elsewhere. 
Mor years Dr. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University has been devoting 
iself to an intensive study of the Jewish synagogues of the Roman- 
antine age. It was, therefore, a most happy idea of the British com- 
tee on the Schweich Lectures of the British Academy to invite him to 
ver the series of lectures for 1930. The lectures now appear in book 
n (EK. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, London, 
t, pp. xvi and 90, with 19 plates). Here the student will find an 
irably clear account of the architectural evolution of the synagogue 
n the third to the seventh century A. D., based in large part on the 
‘vations and researches of the author. In the appendix four synagogues 
iscovered since 1930 are briefly described: Stobi in Yugoslavia, Hammath- 
ar on the Yarmuk (excavated by the author), Dura-Europus, and 
iyeh on Mount Carmel. When the astounding frescoes of the Dura 
gogue have been published, we shall know a great deal more about a 
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hitherto unknown side of synagogue architecture. Elsewhere in this numb r 
Professor Kraeling describes some new architectural features of th? 
synagogue at Dura. 

The late Dr. M. G. Kyle, who was for many years the active patron 0! 
the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, and the president of its staff, ser 
accounts of the progress of excavations regularly to the Sunday Scho 
Times. These letters, together with much additional material, now appea , 
in revised form, as a posthumous book of the author: Hacavating Kirjati 
sepher’s Ten Cities (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdman Publishing Compan 
1934, pp. 203, with 16 plates). Here the reader will find a lively popul: 
account of our work, through all four campaigns. Many of the illustration s 
appear here for the first time; they have, unfortunately, been badly repr: 
duced. It is a melancholy pleasure to peruse the book, with its innumerah 
personal touches, which bring the lamented author so vividly to mind. To 
the technically inexpert reader who wishes to visualize life in the Ho 
Land, both ancient and modern, the book may be heartily recommende 
The standpoint is conservative. 

A new archaeological annual, of great promise, has been established 
the American University of Beirut by Professor Harald Ingholt. The first 
(1934) issue of Berytus contains viii + 46 quarto pages, closely printed, 
with 12 plates, and is sold at the extremely low price of 20 francs. The 
contributors to the first number are Seyrig, Debevoise, Nelson, Clawso 
Ingholt, and the Emir Chéhab, to all of whom we owe important conti 
butions. The most valuable papers are Nelson’s publication of the hiero- 
glyphic vase-inscriptions from Byblos in the museum of the Americ: 
University, some twenty-two in all, and Ingholt’s publication of six 
inscribed Palmyrene busts, five from the museum of the American Uni- 
versity. Of unusual interest and importance for the history of dentistry is 
Clawson’s study of Phoenician dental work in the fifth century B. C., based 
on a set of teeth repaired with gold wire, which Professor Torrey discovered 
in the first excavation made by the School in Jerusalem (Sidon 1901 
X-ray examination shows that pyorrhea was already known. 

Pére Abel’s Géeographie de la Palesiine (Vol. I, Paris, Gabalda, 1933, 
pp. xxvi and 515, with 17 plates and 12 folding maps) will be the standard 
treatise on the subject for decades to come. The first volume deals with 
the physical geography of the country (including geology, climatology, flora, 
fauna) and the historical geography (including names and boundaries of 
Palestine, its districts, and the neighboring lands, the names and identifi- 
vations of mountains, valleys, plains, deserts, lakes, springs, and water 
courses) ; the second will treat the location and identification of ancient 
towns. The name of the author vouches for comprehensive knowledge of 
the literature and exhaustive discussion of the material; it also guarantees 
adequate handling of the physical part. The weakest side of this great 
work is in its treatment of the ancient oriental sources, and in comparative 


linguistic matters. Otherwise it is the product of a master’s mind, meriting 


only the highest praise. The writer expects to review it elsewhere in detzl. 


W.F.A 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


In connection with the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
ich was held this year at Philadelphia, meetings of the Executive Com- 
ttee and the Board of Trustees were held on April 5th, at the Lenape 
( ub. The Executive Committee met first; present were Professor Millar 
rrows, President of the Schools, and Messrs. Albright, Barton, Cadbury, 
aeling, Meek, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Speiser, and Torrey, as well as 

. Moon, the Executive Secretary. Action was taken on a number of 

tters important to the interests of the Schools. Professor Barton resigned 

m the directorship of the Baghdad School, and Professor Speiser was 
eocted Director in his place. Mr. Charles Bache was appointed Field 
Director of the Baghdad School for 1934-35; it is expected that excavation 

Tepe Gawra will be resumed under his direction. Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon 

s reappointed as Baghdad School Fellow. Professor Meek was elected as 

nual Professor in the Baghdad School for 1937-38. 

It was announced that Dr. Ignace Gelb, of the University of Chicago, has 
nearly completed his editorial work on the Nuzi tablets which were being 
copied by the late Professor Chiera. It is planned to publish this material 
in one volume, containing 210 plates, which include everything of value 
remaining from the epigraphic finds of the first campaign at Nuzi. 

Mr. Joshua Starr was reappointed to the Nies Scholarship in the School 
in Jerusalem, which he has occupied satisfactorily during the present year. 

. W. F. Stinespring continues as Thayer Fellow. 

The sub-committee previously appointed to consider the proposal to 
organize a group of associate members, reported favorably; the project is 
described on p. 34 of this number. 

[t was voted that a new sub-committee on publications should be formed, 
consisting of the two editors of the Annual and the editor of the BULLETIN. 
In this connection Professor Meek reported that the material for his forth- 
coming volume of Nuzi texts from the Dynasty of Accad was practically 
ready for publication; the volume will appear in the Harvard Semitic 
Series. 

The following minutes were adopted by the Executive Committee, and 
are herewith given in full: 

The Executive Committee of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
notes with great regret that Professor Barton feels that he must resign from 
the directorship of the Baghdad School. We wish to express our profound 
appreciation of his faithful and unselfish service to the School, and we hope 
that we may still have his valued counsel in these matters. 

"he Executive Committee of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
hereby places on record its appreciation of the faithful, self-sacrificing, and 
unselfish labor of Professor Mary I. Hussey as Field Secretary and as dis- 
tributor of the BuLLeTIN during the years from 1920 to 1934. The 
Committee hereby expresses the gratitude of the Corporation to her for the 
faithfulness and efficiency with which, through all these years, she has 
discharged a difficult and often onerous duty. Her unobtrusive contribution 
to he progress of archaeological knowledge and the prosperity of our work 
duving these years has been real and valuable. 
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The Board of Trustees met after the close of the meeting of the Executiy> 
Committee. President Burrows was in the chair; members present wer> 
Messrs. Barton, Butin, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Newell, together wit 
the Secretary, Professor Cadbury, and Mr. Moon, the Executive Secretar: . 
Among the actions taken was the election of Professor Nelson Glueck c/ 
Hebrew Union College as Treasurer of the Schools, to succeed Professc » 
Barton, who retires from the post on September 30th, 1934. 

The Divinity School of Yale University has appointed Mr. Lester |. 
Williams as Two Brothers Fellow at the School in Jerusalem. Mr. Willian s 
will accompany Professor Albright to Palestine in June, and will take pa 
in the excavation which is planned at Bethel. 

Letters received from Dr. Stinespring, who is now Acting Director of tl 
School in Jerusalem, report that things are progressing well there. TT! 
number of members and guests of the School increased materially in Jan 
ary, and in March the School gradually filled—a fact which is of the greatest 
importance for our finances. 

In late February Professor and Mrs. Eugene W. Lyman arrived in Jeru- 
salem, and spent some time at the School. Mrs. Lyman (Mary Ely) is 
Professor of Biblical Literature at Union Theological Seminary and at 
Barnard College, and was appointed Honorary Lecturer at the School. \ 
tea was given in their honor. 

Among other guests at the School we may mention Dean Elbert Russi 
of the School of Religion at Duke University and Mrs. Russell, who speut 
some time in Jerusalem in February. 

The usual lectures on archaeology and topography were given by Dr. 
Stinespring, who also conducted excursions in Jerusalem, and made a num- 
ber of trips, especially to Samaria and to Syria. A meeting of the Palestine 
Oriental Society was held at the School on February 22nd, but only about 
forty-five persons attended, owing to the extremely bad weather. 

Professor Glueck arrived at Haifa on February 26th, with the six-wheel 
Chevrolet truck which he had bought in America before his departure. 
After nearly three weeks in Jerusalem, making preparations for the expe- 
dition, he left for ‘Amman on March 18th. On the 19th he planned to take 
the truck on to Kerak, which is to serve as the base for his expedition in 
the ‘Arabah. After the close of this phase of the archaeological survey of 
Edom, Glueck will undertake to carry on his survey with the truck. A 
will be remembered, this is planned as a joint expedition of the Baghd: 
School, with which Dr. Glueck is connected this year as Field Director, the 
Hebrew Union College, and the Department of Antiquities of the Trans- 
jordan Government, represented by Mr. Horsfield, Advisor to the Director 
of Antiquities, and Mr. Head, Inspector of Antiquities, who will be asso- 
ciated with Glueck during the entire period of the expedition. Dr. Cyrus 
Gordon, Fellow of the Baghdad School, will accompany Dr. Glueck. \. 
Percy B. Upchurch, Two Brothers Fellow of Yale University at the Schoul 
in Jerusalem, will be a fourth member of the staff. We may confident|; 
expect brilliant archaeological and historical results, as well as excitirg 


d 


adventures. 

Dr. Cyrus Gordon has been forced by conditions in Iraq to spend the 
autumn and winter at the School in Jerusalem, taking part in its activit es 
and working on various publications. A paper by him containing the txt 
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an translation, with commentary, of several unpublished Aramaic incanta- 
tic bowls from Nippur, now in the University of Pennsylvania and the 
St mbul Museums, will soon appear in the Archiv Orientdlni; other papers, 
or Assyriological topics, have been accepted for publication, and will appear 
in he Revue d’Assyriologie and elsewhere. In February Dr. Gordon went 
to ‘airo for eight days, at the invitation of the Egypt Exploration Society, 
in order to study eight more or less fragmentary Amarna tablets which were 
rently discovered by Mr. Pendlebury at Tell el--Amarnah. He has been 
as od to prepare them for publication in the Journal of Egyptian Archae- 
ol vy. We wish to congratulate Dr. Gordon on this fine opportunity for 

resting and important work. While this lot of tablets may be the last 

ppear, it is encouraging to note that several important groups of tablets 

isolated pieces have come to light since the completion of Knudtzon’s 
ex \austive edition of the previously known documents from Tell el--Amarnah. 
To illustrate our good fortune, we need mention only the tablet of the 
hitherto unknown saga, the King of Battle, discovered by the German ex- 
eavators; a tablet containing Egyptian words and numerals transcribed 
into cuneiform, found by the British excavators after the War; the im- 
portant group of six tablets published by Thureau-Dangin, and coming from 
the original find; a most important letter of Milki-ilu of Gezer, which is 
to he published shortly. And now we have these eight tablets and fragments ! 

‘The plans for the Bethel excavation are proceeding apace. Our greatest 
difficulty is, of course, in finding money. Since the entire expedition will 
cost only $3,000 (if the desired sum is raiséd) there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to give a modest sum where it will count. We expect to have an 
American staff of about a dozen, including such experienced men as Pro- 
fessors Kelso and Sellers. No salaries or traveling expenses come from the 
$3.000 which we wish to raise for the expedition. Professor Albright, who 
will direct the expedition on behalf of the School in Jerusalem, with the 
assistance of Professor J. L. Kelso of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, on behalf 
of that institution, expects to sail from New York on the American Export 
Line S. 8. Exealibur, June 12th, and to arrive in Jaffa July 1st. Several 
members of the expedition will probably accompany him. 

Professor Jackson’s plans for the Summer School are developing well. 
Any interested person is invited to communicate with him; details are given 
in the announcement printed on p. 28 of the February BULLETIN. 

Since the Director expects to be in Jerusalem during September, after 
the close of the campaign at Bethel, if all is well, he will be available for 
consultation on the part of all members or guests of the School. There is, 
therefore, no reason to postpone arrival in Jerusalem until the first of 
October. In fact, it is probable that the date of the beginning of the courses 
wil! be advanced in future years from the first week of October to the first 
of September. 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE HIEROGLYPHS 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The history of the decipherment of the ancient oriental scripts and |.n- 
guages began in 1802, when the first successful efforts to solve the myst ry 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics and Persian cuneiform were made. The decis ve 
stage in the decipherment of Egyptian came in 1822, with Champollica’s 
famous letter to M. Dacier, and that of Assyro-Babylonian followed in 18 {6- 
1851, with the work of Hincks and Rawlinson. Meanwhile the decip) er- 
ment of Phoenician had been brought to a successful conclusion in 1837 by 
Gesenius, and the decipherment of South Arabian was begun about the same 
time by Rédiger. Since those heroic decades many other scripts and vavie- 
ties of previously known script have been successfully interpreted, and our 
knowledge of the numerous languages and dialects which were written in 
them, has steadily increased. Yet the day of diminishing returns has not 
yet come, and new scripts are being discovered more rapidly than those 
already known can be deciphered. In Byblos, for instance, three new scripts 
have been discovered during the past few years; none of them has yet been 
read. The discovery of North-Caraanite cuneiform in 1929 and its dramatic 
decipherment in 1931 are familiar to all readers of the BULLETIN. 

During the middle decades of the past century a number of inscriptions 
in strange hieroglyphic characters were discovered in southern Asia Minor 
and northern Syria. The late A. H.*Sayce began their decipherment in 
1877, calling them “ Hamathite ” at first, and later “ Hittite ”—a brilliant 
guess which has proved quite correct (using the term in the same way as 
it is used in the Bible and the contemporary Assyrian inscriptions). Sayce’s 
efforts at decipherment were not, however, attended with enough success to 
convince other scholars. Nor were those of his successors, Ménant, Jensen. 
Six, Peiser, Campbell Thompson, Cowley, Frank, and others, productive of 
more concrete results. Between them these scholars were able to accumulat 
a good many correct ideas, but it was not possible to say which idea was 
right and which was wrong. The difficulties in the way of successful de- 
cipherment appeared to be so great that Sayce finally concluded that several 
different languages were employed in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
while Jensen gave up his own decipherment, adopting a wholly new view. 
and considering the outlook for solution of the puzzle as practically hopeless. 

Meanwhile the cuneiform Hittite tablets discovered by Winckler at 
Boghazk6oi had been deciphered by Hrozny of Prague in 1915, and this 
scholar, ably seconded by Forrer, Friedrich, Gétze, Sommer, and others, was 
able by the year 1928 to interpret these texts in detail, and to work out 
complete grammatical and lexicographic systems. Several languages were 
discovered, Nasian or Nesian (in which nearly all the tablets were written), 
Luyyan, Hurrian, Hattic, Palaic. The new appreciation of the complex 
linguistic situation then existing in Asia Minor, made the prospects of 
deciphering the hieroglyphic inscriptions more problematical than’ ever. 

In 1928 a new period began, that of successful decipherment of ‘hese 
enigmatic texts. In that year Meriggi read a paper (published in 1530) 
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o) the subject before the Hamburg Orientalistentag, in which he applied a 
i; ore rigorous method to the task than had hitherto been employed, and 
ceeded in explaining several groups of characters as genealogical series 
o kings. Shortly before, the writer had finally succeeded in giving what 
s ems to be the correct reading of the cuneiform inscription of the bilingual 
oss of 'Tarkondemos,” which he read as “'Tarqumuwa king of the land 
o the city of Mera” (previously read Tarqutimme, Tarriqtimme, Tarqu- 
» isheme, etc., and Erme, Mé, Meya, Metan, ete.). This reading, which has 
s ice been accepted by practically all competent scholars, was adopted in 
part (later entirely) by Meriggi, and furnished him a new point d’apput. 

In 1931 Forrer and Gelb presented new, independent systems of decipher- 
nent at the Leyden Congress of Orientalists; both were published within 
the following year, and gave a great impetus to work in the field. Mean- 
while, in 1930, the writer had established the existence of an important 

iatolian goddess, Kubaba or Kupapa, Greek Kybebe (a form of Cybele) 
Taking the place-names and personal names of men and gods now recog- 
nized as such, and making a number of extremely happy new identifications, 
Bossert published in 1932 a monograph, Santas und Kupapa, in which he 
placed the decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on a solid basis. 
This was followed by a series of articles by Meriggi and Bossert, supple- 
mented by a new and partly independent decipherment by Hrozny (1933), 
in which appeared numerous additional discoveries which have greatly ex- 
tended the scope of our knowledge. Some fifty phonetic characters and 
many ideograms can now be read with more or less confidence; many per- 
sonal and place-names have been correctly read, and a great many gram- 
matical forms and particles are explained (though often only approximately). 
The greatest single handicap is our ignorance of the vocabulary. 

Clear summaries of the results already obtained, with sound methodical 
discussion, will be found in a review by Sturtevant, Language, 1933, 273-9, 
and an article by Dhorme, Syria, XTV: (1933, published in March, 1934), 
341-67. The language is unquestionably related to cuneiform Hittite 
(Nesian), and it seems to be a dialectic variant (or a group of dialects 
belonging to the stock) of Luyyan, which was spoken in southern Asia 
Minor and northern Syria in the second millennium B. C. 

The value of the complete decipherment of these inscriptions for our 
knowledge of the ancient history of Syria, as well as for biblical studies, is 
evident. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP IN THE SCHOOLS 


A large interest in Near Hast archaeology is springing up in America. 
The careful and historically illuminating research which the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have done in recent years at Tell Beit Mirsim, 

ish, Tell Billah, Tepe Gawra and other places, together with equally 
important excavations in the Near Orient by other organizations, has 
brought to the fore the study of the civilizations of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean basin and the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. Students and teachers 
of ‘he Bible, ancient history, and of the earliest literatures of mankind find 
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in this field of research much material indispensible to a thorough knowled,: 
of their respective subjects. The so-called layman is also finding much 
arouse and hold his interest in the published results of the scholars who a 
patiently rolling back the curtains from the past. 

For the purpose of making available to all classes of students as much 
possible of the information from this field of study, the American Schoc|; 
of Oriental Research have instituted an Associate Membership. A: descri 
tion of this new departure is not necessary here, since a descriptive prospect is 
has already been mailed to all subscribers, but the BuLLETIN wishes 
emphasize the importance of the Associate Membership for all who wish 
keep fully abreast of the archaeological research in these countries, and w 
at the same time desire to have a small part in advancing this branch 
learning. Anyone who carefully reads the list of nine privileges containe 
in the prospectus will at once realize that it will indeed be a very sm 
portion of the membership dues which can be counted as a contributi 
to the Schools. Further information may be obtained by writing to t 
Executive Secretary at the office address. 


SYRIAC PALAEOGRAPHY AND BYZANTINE MINIATURE 


As readers of the BuLLeTIN know, Professor W. H. P. Hatch 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been 
busily engaged for the past twelve years in the collection and publication 
of Greek and Syriac manuscripts. In 1922-23 he was Annual Professor at 
the School in Jerusalem and, while there, visited Mount Sinai in order to 
study the collection of Greek manuscripts in the library of St. Catharine 
(see BULLETIN, No. 9, pp. 4, 13). Since then he has made frequent trips 
abroad for the purpose of studying and photographing ancient manuscripts. 
As the fruit of these researches the following volumes have already appeared: 
Greek and Syrian Miniatures in Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1931), The Greek 
Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount Sinai (Paris, 1932), The 
Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem (Paris, 1934). 

Dr. Hatch now has two books ready for the press, both of exceptional 
importance: The Miniatures Contained in the Jerusalem Gregory Nazianzen 
and An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. The former is of unique im- 
portance for the study of Byzantine miniature art, and both Princeton and 
Harvard wish to publish it in their art series—but there are no funds at 
present. The latter forms a much needed basis for intelligent research and 
judgment in the elusive field of Syriac palaeography. Hitherto only tl 
few men who had access to extensive collections of Syriac MSS were : 
to date them intelligently. But $5,000 or more is required to publis! 
properly. We can only hope that his efforts will be successful, and thi 
these two works, as well as others which he plans, will be published be 
long. It must never be forgotten that sound palaeography and method 
treatment of mediaeval art both rest upon the publication of accura‘ely 
dated material in sufficient abundance to furnish a solid basis for resea 
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SENNACHERIB’S WATER WORKS—A NOTE ON PRIORITY 


n the spring of 1933 Dr. Th. Jacobsen of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, discovered a remarkable causeway and aqueduct of 
Sennacherib near the village of Jerwan, about fifty kilometers northeast of 
Nineveh (see the Illustrated London News, Aug. 5, 1933, 226 f.; Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, IX, 146 f.; Am. Jour. of Sem. Lang., L, 195). The 
discovery is of great interest, and we may confidently hope that it will be 
suitably published, owing to its unusual importance for the history of 
water-works, as well as for the appreciation of Assyrian culture. 

Readers of the BULLETIN will, however, be interested to know that this 
causeway was discovered by Dr. Speiser, in May, 1927, as stated in the 
BuLLETIN, No. 28, p. 16, above: “On our return we came upon a large 
dam near the village of Jerwana. Some of the inscribed blocks of the dam 
showed it to be the work of Sennacherib.” Dr. Speiser did not pursue the 
initial discovery further, so that the merit of recognizing its significance 
belongs to Dr. Jacobsen. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
The Bulletin 


The Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research recently 
celebrated its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topo- 
graphical index to-the first fifty issues. This index adds a much larger 
usefulness to the many reports, notes, discussions and accounts of explora- 
tions which have appeared quarterly in this publication. 

One of the great values of the Bulletin is to keep the student, teacher 
or minister thoroughly informed about the latest archaeological research 
and discoveries in the Near East and elsewhere. It is published quarterly 
and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) per 
year does not pay the cost of its publication. 

The Bulletin has grown from a very small pamphlet of a few pages in 
its earliest issues to a goodly sized booklet, and at present holds a very high 
place as a news organ in the field of archaeology and Biblical research: Its 
editor, Dr. William F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University, has spent 
fifteen years as director of the American School: of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem or as director of excavations in Palestine: 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


New Testament Textual Criticism. By W. H. P. Hatch; Publisher, 
Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

Volume I, Faesimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in -the 
Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 
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Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. By E. Chierz; 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Volume I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 
Volume II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 
Volume III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in preparation) 


The Annual 


Because of the great progress made in the field of archaeology there has 
been an increasing need for a publication which would gather up, at short 
intervals, the results of the excavations and research in the Near Orient and 
present them in scientific and usable form. The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research fills this need. 

It is now in its thirteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life 
it has been edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the 
Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have suc- 
cessively kept the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Note the following 
partial list of contents: 


I (1920) C. C. Torrey, ‘A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon.”’ 
H. G. Mitchell, ‘““ The Walls of Jerusalem.” 
L. B. Paton, ‘‘ Survivals of Primitive Religion in Palestine.”’ 
W. J. Moulton, “Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy.’ 77 Plates 
and Illustrations. 


II-III (1923) W. F. Albright, “ Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine.” 
C. C. McCown, ‘ Muslim Shrines in Palestine.” 
C. C. McCown, “ Epigraphic Gleanings.” 
Contributions by W. H. Worrell, W. J. Moulton, C. C. Torrey, J. A. 
Montgomery. 92 Plates and Illustrations, 5 in color. 


IV (1924) W. F. Albright, ‘ Excavations at Tell el-Ful.’’ 65 Plates and Illustrations. 


V (1925) B. W. Bacon, “ Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice.’’ 
R. P. Dougherty, ‘ Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System.” 
Contributions by E. E. Voigt, W. D. Carroll, F. J. Cooke. 58 Plates and 
Illustrations. 


VI (1926) J. A. Montgomery, “Story of the School in Jerusalem.” 
G. A. Barton, “ The Baghdad School.” 
W. F. Albright, ‘“‘ The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age.” 
E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, “A New Factor in the History of the Near East.” 
W. H. P. Hatch, ‘A Visit to the Coptic Convents in Nitria,”’ 
“Three Coptic Fragments.” 8 Plates and Illustrations. 


VII (1927) Rk. P. Dougherty, “ Searching for Remains in Iraq.” 
Contributions by W. H. P. Hatch. 79 Plates and Illustrations: 


VIII (1928) E. A, Speiser, ‘“ Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal and 


oday.” 
Contributions by R. P. Dougherty, W. J. Moulton, G. A. Barton. 38 Plates 
and Illustrations. 
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IX (1929) Elihu Grant, “ Beth Shemesh, 1928.” 
E. A. Speiser, “‘ Preliminary Excavations at Tepe Gawra.” 143 Plates and 
Illustrations. 





X (1930) E. A. Speiser, ‘“ New Kirkuk Documents relating to Family Laws.” 
G. A. Barton, ‘‘ Comparative List of the So-Called Indo-Sumerian Seals.” 
17 Plates and Illustrations. 


XI (1931)  C. S. Fisher and C. C. McCown, *“ Jerash-Gerasa 1930.” 
S. N. Kramer, “ The Verb in the Kirkuk Tablets.” 
W. R. Taylor, ‘A New Syriac Fragment.” 
C. S. Fisher, ‘‘ The Campaign at Jerash in September and October 1931. 
49 Plates and Illustrations. 


XII (1932) W. F. Albright, ‘‘ The Pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim.’’ (Entire Volume) 


XIII (1933) E. A. Speiser, “Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second 
Millennium B. C.” 
T. J. Meek, ‘‘ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavations at Nuzi.” 
W. F. Albright, “ Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. The Bronze Age 
Pottery of the Fourth Campaign.” 
C. C. McCown, ‘‘ The Goddesses of Gerasa.” 


The above articles and many others, all from the hands of past or present 
members of the staff of the Schools, together with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, make these volumes of inestimable value to the student, 


minister, or teacher of ancient history, the Bible, and archaeology. 
The price of the Annual is $2.50 per volume. 


Special Notice 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of the first eleven volumes 
(Vols. I-XI) of the ANNUAL together with the one year’s subscription to the 
BuLuETIN for $10.00. Orders should be sent to the Executive Secretary: 


Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Handbook of the Schools 

In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
wish to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Handbook 
of Information. This gives notes on the history of the Schools,. officers of 
administration, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and 
other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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